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At the Funeral of Michelangelo 


By Epwarp A. Parsons 


HEN Michelangelo died at Rome, February 18, 1564, he was 

\ \ first buried in the Church of the SS. Apostoli. His nephew Lion- 
ardo succeeded in stealing the body and sending it as a bale of mer- 
chandise to Florence, where it arrived March 11th. The famous city at 
once decided on a magnificent funeral for the world’s greatest artist. 
Duke Cosimo de’ Medici directed the Academy (Arte del Disegno) to 
take charge of the arrangements and conduct the obsequies with pomp 
and ceremony. So vast was the number of artists who wished to partici- 
pate in the construction of a catafalque and a total decoration of the 
church of S. Croce, that it was decided to appoint a committee with full 
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powers to act. Four friends of the illustrious dead, all men of high stand- 
ing in the Arts, were singled out: Benvenuto Cellini and Bartolommeo 
Ammannati, sculptors, and Angelo Bronzino and Giorgio Vasari, paint- 
ers. Don Vincenzo Borghini, Prorector of the Academy, conducted the 
negotiations with the Duke. As the result of the most elaborate prepara- 
tions, the church of Santa Croce was transformed into a Hall of Arts: 
sculpture, painting, architecture and the lesser arts of design contributed 
to a glorious event which could have occurred only amid the dying 
glories of the Italian Renaissance. 

The ceremonies took place July 14, 1564, at a solemn papal High 
Mass. Benedetto Varchi pronounced the funereal eulogy. 

But Benvenuto Cellini took no part. Why? 

Vasari says: 

Benvenuto Cellini, who had been indisposed from the first took no part. 

Symonds referred twice to Cellini’s surprising absence (Life of Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti, Boston, 1893, v. II, page 329; Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, London, 1888, v. II, page 441) and Grimm also took note of it 
in his Life of Michelangelo (Boston, 1900, v. II, page 446). 

Others have suggested that Cellini dropped out because of his dislike 
for Ammannati who had succeeded in being selected over Cellini for the 
erection of the great fountain in the Piazza della Signoria, Florence. 
However, for years, I have believed that the reason Cellini did not serve 
as a pall-bearer was that when the arrangement was made it was under- 
stood that two sculptors would walk behind the coffin, followed by two 
painters, architects, and members of the other arts; that when the 
actual march of the funeral took place, two architects were put first, a 
change which Cellini resented, and he, therefore, would not take part. 

The Bibliotheca Parsoniana has acquired a relevant letter, written by 
Cellini to Don Vincenzo Borghini, Prorector of the Academy and Prior 
of the Innocenti. It is dated April 13, 1564, and may be interpreted: 

To the Reverend and Holy Prior and my most dear Patron. 

There is no doubt that if when I asked for the measurements and size of the 

figures I had received an answer and had been given what I required, I should 

be now so far advanced, that the work being done in my presence from my 
little models, I should have thought it safe to promise to appear myself among 
these other worthy men. But now being impeded by illness I do not feel that 

I should, neither my strength nor my honour permit of it. For this reason 

Master Vincenzo de Rossi having already told you, I affirm that he has done 

well. I thank you for all and kiss your hand most humbly and commend me. 

At home, the 13th day of April, 1564. 

At the service of your Holiness. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 


BIBLIOTHECA PARSONIANA, NEW ORLEANS 
A different interpretation of the Cellini letter by Ruth W. Kennedy (Smith Col- 
lege) will appear in the next issue of this news letter. 
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Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

April 21. Philadelphia Area Renaissance Conference 
April 27-28. New England Renaissance Conference 
April 28. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 

May 3. New York Renaissance Club 

July 11-14. Oregon Renaissance Institute 
September 5-8. English Institute 

Spring 1952. New England Renaissance Conference 


PHILADELPHIA AREA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

University of Pennsylvania, April 21, cf. RN III, 10. Wallace K. Fergu- 
son (New York University), “The Church in a Changing World, 1300- 
1600;’ Robert J. Clements (Pennsylvania State), ‘Michelangelo Buon- 
arroti, Art Critic;’ Leicester Bradner (Brown), “The Neo-Latin Epi- 
gram in Italy, 1450-1500.” 


New EncLanp RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Brown University, April 27-28, cf. RN III, 10. At the business meeting 
Leicester Bradner (Brown) was appointed a one-man clearing house for 
future annual meetings. Vittoria’s Missa Salve Regina for two chorusses - 
of four parts each, a parody mass on the motet of the same title, was 
sung from especially prepared off-set copies, in modern clefs. Interested 
persons should inquire of the conductor, William S. Dinneen (Brown). 
George Kubler’s paper on “The Tovar ms’ supplemented a recent pub- 
lication, jointly by him and Charles Gibson, The Tovar Calendar, New 
Haven (Conn.), 1951, 82 p., 14 pl., $6.00 (Vol. XI of the Memoirs 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences). 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 
*To be reported in the autumn issue. 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 

New York University, May 3. H. W. Janson (New York University), 
“Ars Simia Naturae.’ This paper complemented Mr. Janson’s larger study 
of the metaphoric and symbolic role of the ape in Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance art (reported RN I, 34), which is scheduled to be published as 
Vol. XX of the Studies of the Warburg Institute. In passing, Mr. Jan- 
son’s Donatello book (reported RN JI, 13) is to be published by the 
Princeton Press in 1952. 


OreEGon RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE 


University of Oregon, July 11-14. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Philip W. Souers of the Department of English. 
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EnGLIisH INsTrruTE 

Columbia University, September 5-8. Among the papers to be presented 
are: Josephine W. Bennett (Hunter), ‘Genre and Milieu in the Epic 
Romance’ [Spenser]; Harold $. Wilson (Toronto), ‘Cymbeline and 
Philaster: The Analogy of Structure;’ Frederick W. Sternfeld (Dart- 
mouth ), “he Musical and Rhythmical Sources of Poetry’ [Shakespeare- 
Goethe]; Francis Fergusson (Princeton), ‘Wacbheth and the Imitation of 
an Action’ [in the perspective of Aristotle’s Poetics]; Austin Warren 
(Michigan), ‘Donne’s ““The Ecstasy.” ’ There will again be a session on 
“Problems in Editing’ (cf. RN III, 59), directed by L. B. Wright and 
G. E. Dawson (Folger). All inquiries should be addressed to the In- 
stitute’s secretary, Alan S. Downer (Princeton). 


New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Harvard University, Spring 1952. A more detailed announcement will 
be made later. Tentative plans center around Leonardo da Vinci as a 
scientist. John Coolidge of the Art Department and Myron Gilmore of 
the History Department are among those concerned with the prepara- 
tions of the conference. 


Projects &&P News 


flo LORY 

Hans Baron (Newberry Library). A study of the political and social 
aspects of the Italian Renaissance. 

Columbiana. “The sooth anniversary of the birth of Columbus is 
commemorated by Genoa, the city of his birth, by a lavish exposition of 
Columbiana (October 12, 1950, to October 12, 1951) and by a con- 
gress (March, 1951) of Columbian scholars. The exposition, maintained 
in the picturesquely reconstituted Palazzo San Giorgio, the former Bank 
of St. George, displays a wealth of material gathered from Italian and 
from some foreign libraries and archives. The most interesting is the 
archival documents from Genoa, Savona, and Seville, on the life and 
actions of the Discoverer (as the catalogue calls him); the most spec- 
tacular is the two minuscule fragments of the ashes of Columbus brought 
back from Hispaniola, guarded by two Genoese policemen. The bulk of 
the documents is naturally divided between the records of the discoveries, 
in words and in maps, and the records of the geographical knowledge 
available to Columbus, notably the rich series of Italian marine charts 
from the 13th-century Carta Pisana on. For good measure, the lives of 
the other Italian explorers are also illustrated—Vespucci, the Cabots, 
Verrazzano, and even Varthema and the companions of Magellan. Un- 
fortunately the observer must expect to be dazzled rather than en- 
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lightened. The catalogue is arranged according to the libraries contribut- 
ing, and has no index; even after study, I cannot be sure what docu- 
ments are here and what have been ignored. I do not for example find 
the La Cosa map of 1500, nor the complete series of editions of Peter 
Martyr of the historian.’ (Contributed by George B. Parks, Queens 
College, Flushing) 

Savonarola. A first complete edition of Savonarola’s works is being 
undertaken in Italy to start in 1952, in honor of the Savonarola quin- 
centennial. (Contributed by Edward E. Lowinsky, Queens College, 
Flushing ) | 

Samuel E. Thorne (Yale), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of the his- 
tory of English law in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Publications received include: Laure de Mandach, Louise de Coligny, 
Valence (France), Labor et Fides, ?1950, 132 p.; George L. Mosse, 
The Struggle for Sovereignty in England: From the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Petition of Right, East Lansing (Mich.), Michigan 
State Coll., 1950, 191 p.; Henry M. Pachter, Paracelsus: Magic into 
Science, New York, Henry Schuman, 1951, 360 p.; Edward Rosen, 
‘The Title of Galileo’s “Sidereus nuncius,”’ reprinted from Isis, XLI 
(1950), p. 287-289; Edward Rosen, ‘Galileo and the Telescope,’ re- _ 
printed from Scientific Monthly, LXII (1951), p. 180-182; Dorothea — 
W. Singer, Giordano Bruno... (cf. RN III, 75), New York, Schu- 
man, 1950, 389 p. 


LITERATURE 


Bibliothéque @ Humanisme et Renaissance. Vol. XII, part 2 (1950) 
contains: A. Chastel, “Trois grande expositions 4 Paris;? Congrés int. 
d’études colombaniennes; M. Connat, ‘Derniers actes de Pierre Ron- 
sart;’ E. Droz, ‘Une impression d’Etienne Dolet;’ F. Lesure, ‘Les 
joueurs d’instruments et la musique instrumentale 4 Paris au XVI® 
siécle;’ P. Mesnard, ‘Introduction 4 la Méthode de Phistoire de Bodin; 
I. Silver, ‘Ronsard Studies (1936-1950);’ M. Van Durme, ‘Granvelle 
et Fulvio Orsini.’ Vol. XIII, part 1 (1951) contains: A. Burger, ‘De 
Virgile 4 Guillaume [X—Histoire d@’un métre;’ P. Mesnard, ‘La Para- 
clesis 7 Erasme;’ V.-L. Saulnier, ‘Le sens du Cymbalum Mundi de Bona- 
venture Des Périers: L’interprétation du Cymbalum depuis trente ans;’ 
Th. Greenwood, ‘Guy de Brués. I. Brués d’aprés ses contemporains. II. 
Ses relations avec la Pléiade;’? C. A. Mayer, ‘Pierre Tolet and the Para- 
doxe de la faculté du vinaigre, 

Daniel C. Boughner (Evansville College) writes that he is now 
‘engaged in a study of the braggart soldier type from the Kleonymos of 
Aristophanes to the Falstaff of Shakespeare. It will concentrate attention 
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on two points of interest insufficiently explored hitherto: (1) Italian 
humanistic comedy of the 16th century, the commedia erudita of the 
Cinquecento, and (2) the shift in native English drama by which the 
miles gloriosus of the continental stage was transformed into the cabal- 
larius gloriosus of the medieval and early Renaissance English stage, with 
a reinterpretation of Herod as ancestor, not of the Elizabethan miles 
gloriosus, but of the Senecan villain.’ 

Lily B. Campbell (University of California), Guggenheim Fellow. 
A study of Christian reaction to classical paganism in the Renaissance in 
England. 

J. E. Gillet (University of Pennsylvania) reports that Volume III of 
his edition of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro’s Propalladia and other 
works will be published this summer by the University of Pennsylvania 
press. 

Maurice Hatch ( University of Kentucky). A study of ‘Roger Ascham, 
Italianate Englishman.’ At the recent meeting of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association on November 25th, Mr. Hatch presented 
a paper on this subject. 

William Nelson (Columbia). A study of ‘The Teaching of English 
in Tudor Grammar Schools.’ Recently Mr. Nelson presented a paper 
on this subject before the Columbia University seminar on the Renais- 
sance. [he editors hope to present a summary of this paper in the Autumn 
issue of RN, to contribute to the discussion between Messrs. T. M. 
Pearce and J. G. McManaway, in the Spring issue. 

Walter J. Ong, S.J. (Cambridge, Mass.), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of English Renaissance literary history. 

A. H. Schutz (Ohio State) has been named editor of the Volume II, 
dedicated to the 16th century, of the critical bibliography of French 
literature, under the general editorship of D. C. Cabeen. Mr. Schutz 
is taking over the duties of the late Professor R. V. Merrill. 

Seventeenth Century News Letter. Since our notice RN III, 77, 
Vol. VIII, no. 4 (December 1950) and Vol. IX no. 1 (March 1951) 
have appeared. The latest issue contains 16 pages and has been expanded 
to include other disciplines in addition to literature. 

Shakespeare Newsletter Vol. I, no. 1 (March 1951), containing four 
pages (9x12) has been received. Annual subscription is one dollar. The 
editor and publisher is Louis Marder of the English Department of 
Brooklyn College. 

R. C. Simonini (East Carolina Teachers College). A study of ‘Italian 
scholarship in Renaissance England. Collateral articles will soon appear 
in Modern Language Journal (“The Genesis of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching”), The Romanic Review (“Italian-English Language 
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Books of the Renaissance”), and Studies in Philology (“The Italian 
Pedagogy of Caludius Hollyband’’).’ 

Spenser Quadricentennial. The Journal of English Literary History 
is planning to devote a 1952 number exclusively to Spenser articles— 
provided that enough publishable material is submitted. Articles, prefer- 
ably critical rather than antiquarian, should be submitted to William R. 
Mueller, Roland Park Apartments, Baltimore 10, Maryland. All final 
decisions as to the acceptance of Mss are to be made by the Editorial 
Board of ELH, to which articles initially recommended by Mr. Mueller 
will go. Mr. Mueller writes, ‘I hope that this ELH number may serve 
as a companion piece to a Quadricentennial Volume of Spenser criticism 
to be published by the Syracuse University Press in 1952 under my edi- 
torship. Tentative plans—pending permissions—are to reprint essays by 
Hughes, Spence, Upton, Warton, Hurd, Hazlitt, Lowell, Dowden, 
Greenlaw, Renwick, Osgood, Davis, Lewis, and Watkins.’ 

Thesaurus Mundi. This Swiss series of Latin texts critical editions, 
described RN I, 32, is approaching the publication stage. P. C. Duschnes, 
66 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y., has been appointed agent 
for this country and recently the Duschnes catalogue No. 100 contained 
a description of four volumes, due for publication in the near future, 
among them Bacon, Philosophia Moralis (M. Delorme); Marullo, 
Carmina (A. Perosa) ; Salutati, De Laboribus Herculis (B. L. Ullman). 

Helen C. White (University of Wisconsin). The Tudor Books of 
Private Devotion, University of Wisconsin Press, in press. 

Publications recently received include: Wallace A. Bacon, William 
Warners ‘Syrinx, or A Sevenfold History, edited with introduction and 
notes, Evanston (Ill.), Northwestern Un., 1950, Lxxxv and 223 p.; 
William G. Crane, ‘The Castle of Love (15492), A Translation by 
... Lord Berners of “Carcel de amor (1492) by Diego de San Pedro, 
a facsimile reprint with an introductory essay, Gainesville (Fla.), Schol- 
ars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 1950; Harry Kurz, ‘Montaigne and La 
Boétie in the chapter on Friendship,’ reprinted from PMLA, LXV 
(1950), p- 483-530; T. M. Pearce, ‘Marlowe and Castiglione,’ re- 
printed from Modern Language Quarterly, XII (1951), p. 3-12; 
Charles T. Prouty, The Sources of ‘Much Ado About Nothing, A Criti- 
cal Study, Together with the Text of Peter Beverleys ‘Ariodanto and 
Ieneura, New Haven (Conn.), Yale Un., 1950, 142 p.; Ernest A. 
Strathmann, Sir Walter Ralegh, A Study in Elizabethan Skepticism, 
New York, Columbia Un., 1951, 292 p. 


NECROLOGY 
The death on January 1, 1951, of Robert Valentine Merrill brought 
a tragic loss to all who knew him. The French Department of the Uni- 
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on 
versity of California at Los Angeles lost a brilliant teacher, a considerate 
colleague, and an inspiring leader. The University lost an able admin- 
istrator, an untiring worker, a fighter for academic justice and freedom. 
The learned societies lost a renowned scholar. But the many who were 
intimately associated with him lost far more—a never-failing friend, a 
cheerful companion, a discreet adviser, generous with his time, strength, 
and resources. 

Throughout his career Professor Merrill’s field of specialization was 
the Renaissance. His excellent foundation in Greek and Latin, acquired 
at Chicago and Oxford, served him well in this area to produce a sub- 
stantial list of articles dealing chiefly with Platonism in French and 
Italian writers. He was active in the Modern Language Association, the 
Mediaeval Academy, and other societies. In his four years at the Uni- 
versity of California he had made a secure place for himself in the con- 
fidence of the Administration and the esteem and affection of colleagues 
and students. 

Profound sincerity and an unerring sense of justice—these were the 
qualities of Robert Merrill. He believed in what he did and wrote and 
taught. He detested injustice wherever he found it and fought fiercely 
for the rights of others. These were the qualities that will keep his mem- 
ory alive among all who ever knew him. (Contributed by Gustave O. 


Arlt, University of California, Los Angeles) 


MUSIC 


American Institute for Musicology in Rome. The Institute is continu- 
ing its plan for the publication of old music under the heading ‘Corpus 
mensurabilis musicae.’ The edition of the works of Dufay, begun under 
the editorship of de Van and now continued by Besseler (cf. RN II, 
49 and III, 55) will proceed with the use of modern clefs. A printed 
booklet, describing other projects under way, has been prepared. The 
Institute has also initiated a similarly monumental series of treatises on 
music under the heading ‘Corpus scriptorum de musica.’ The first vol- 
ume of this latter series is De musica cum tonario by John of Affligem 
[Cotton], edited by Joseph Smits van Waesberghe. The latest issue of 
the periodical of the Institute, Musica Disciplina (cf. RN III, 15), has 
just been received (Vol. IV, fasc. 2-3-4, 1950) and contains Renais- 
sance articles by Nino Pirrotta, Ettore Li Gotti, B. Kahmann, D. P. 
Walker, Francois Lesure. 

Heinrich Besseler (Heidelberg) continues to make contributions of con- 
siderable importance to our knowledge of Renaissance music. The joint 
off-print of his articles on ‘Ars antiqua’ (p. 679-697) and on ‘Ars nova’ 
(p. 703-730) from Blume’s encyclopedia (cf. RN III, 55) has been 
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received. These articles are more voluminous and explicit than anything © 
offered in the dictionaries of Riemann-Einstein, Grove-Colles, or Apel; 
they are richly illustrated, some of the plates being in two colors; and | 
the bibliographies are full and up-to-date. However, even more im- — 
portant is Besseler’s book, Bourdon und Fauxbourdon, Leipzig, Breitkopf | 
& Hartel, 1950 (cf. RN II, 19). This book tackles anew the questions — 
raised earlier by Bukofzer’s Geschichte des englischen Diskants und des 
Fauxbourdons (Strassburg, 1936) and by Thr. Georgiades’ Englische _ 
Diskanttraktate (Munich, 1937). But beyond that Besseler examines 
the fundamental problem of the relative importance of the contributions 
made by England and by Burgundy to the establishment of the musical 
style of the Renaissance. Happily, the approach is not compartmentalized, j 
but takes into account the role of Burgundy and of the Netherlands be- — 
yond the field of music. Van Eyck, van der Weyden, and the master of 
Flémalle are discussed; and the same is true of the political history of 
Burgundy. It certainly is indicative of the amount of spade-work still to 
be done in the field that two important and competent books, both pub- 
lished in 1950, differ on the fundamental issue: Besseler champions Dufay 
and Burgundy (or the Netherlands, as he would prefer to have us say 
in matters cultural), while Bukofzer (cf. RN III, 55) extols the con- 
tributions made by England. This is a matter of great concern to students 
of the Renaissance in all fields. The editors of this newsletter hope to 
offer a joint review of both books soon. 


Donald Grout (Cornell), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of music of 
the early sixteenth century. Mr. Grout will spend the coming academic 
year in Italy. ‘Aside from filming manuscript and printed music of the 
early sixteenth century, I am interested mainly in trying to determine 
whether an inspection of the sources may shed any light on the various 
problems of performance practice during this period. Of all the doubtful 
matters, I am hoping that the question of text underlaying and possibly 
also that of the “agencies of sound-emission” may perhaps be susceptible 
of at least a partial solution.’ 

Musica Britannica, A National Collection of Music, published by the 
Royal Musical Association, with the support of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. The editorial committee, headed by Anthony Lewis (University 
of Birmingham ), consists of Edward J. Dent (Emeritus of Cambridge), 
J. A. Westrup (Oxford), Frank Howes (Musical Association), Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes, C.H. (English Madrigal School), Thurston Dart 
(Cambridge). Mr. Dart serves as secretary and may be addressed at 
No. 7 Adams Road, Cambridge, England. This standard edition of the 
classics of English music is planned to supplement existing collections 


such as Tudor Church Music, The English Madrigal School and the 
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publications of the Purcell Society. The first volumes will be issued this 
year: The Mulliner Book, edited by Denis Stevens, an integral text of 
this important collection of mid-sixteenth century keyboard music, com- 
prising some 120 pieces. Cupid and Death, by Matthew Locke and 
Christopher Gibbons, edited by Edward J. Dent. Comus, by Thomas 
Augustine Arne, edited by Julian Herbage. English Carols, edited by 
John Stevens, a complete collection of all the extant pieces in this form 
written between 1400 and 1500; though most of the literary texts have 
been studied already, the music with which they were associated is for 
the most part quite unknown. The Keyboard Music of Thomas Tom- 
kins, edited by Stephen D. Tuttle, the first volume of a series devoted to 
the composers of the English Virginal School which, with Dr. Fellowes’ 
edition of Byrd’s virginal music, will form a complete collection of this 
important branch of English music. Mr. Tuttle (University of Virginia, 
cf. also RN I, 32) will be in England this summer to work on the Tom- 
kins volume. The Mulliner Book has just been published, at 35 English 
shillings, and Cupid and Death and Comus are now in press. Subscribers 
to the first ten volumes will receive a discount of 15%. The editors of 
this newsletter wish this new venture godspeed and hope to present a 
review of the Mulliner Book later this year. 


VISUAL ARTS 

Cincinnati Art Museum. Recent acquisitions include two Italian musi- 
cal mss of the early fifteenth century; and a ‘Flight into Egypt,’ enamel, 
French, late fifteenth century. Reproductions of the enamel and illum- 
inated initials from each of the mss are included in the Museum’s Bulle- 
tin for December, 1950. 

Dario A. Covi (State University of Iowa) continues his work on a 
listing of inscriptions found in quattrocento painting (cf. RN I, 61). 
During the coming year he will be in New York City at the Metro- 
politan Museum, where he has received a fellowship. 

Kunstchronik (cf. RN III, 79). Four more issues have been received, 
November 1950-February 1951. An illustrated article by Ludwig 
Baldass, ‘Gotik in Tirol,’ sheds new light on Michael Pacher and the 
tradition of the South Tyrol in the fifteenth century. Frieda Dettweiler 
discusses the controversial Griinewald drawings, discovered in Decem- 
ber 1949; she gives a full bibliography, examines the arguments, and 
concludes that the drawings are not by Griinewald. Luitpold Dussler 
continues his review of de Tolnay’s Michelangelo (cf. RN III, 58) and 
proceeds to examine the third volume, The Medici Chapel, on the 
whole, approvingly. Otto Schmitt reviews enthusiastically Wilhelm 
Vige’s Jérg Syrlin der Altere und seine Bildwerke, vol. I, Berlin, 1950. 
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New York. Frick Collection. Among recent acquisitions are (1) two 
panels by Piero della Francesca and (2) a ‘Flagellation of Christ’ by a 
Sienese master of the 13th century. Millard Meiss (Columbia) reports: 
(1) The two panels by Piero, figures of Augustinian saints, formed part 
of the upper story of Piero’s altarpiece for the church of Sant’ Agostino 
in Borgo San Sepolcro. (There were altogether four upper panels, the 


third is now in the National Gallery in Washington, the fourth is still | 


missing.) These smaller panels probably surmounted four large-scale 
figures of saints that flanked the central panel of the Madonna and Child. 
These larger panels are: a St. Michael in the National Gallery at Lon- | 
don; St. Nicholas of Tolentino in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan; | 
a St. John the Evangelist in the Frick Collection; and a St. Augustine, 
discovered a few years ago in Lisbon by Sir Kenneth Clark. [In his 
reconstruction of the altar panels Mr. Meiss had predicted that the fourth 
and missing larger panel would probably be a St. Augustine. ] The two 
smaller panels, recently acquired, represent St. Monica, mother of St. 
Augustine, and Beato Angelo Scarpetti. (This latter identification is 
still tentative.) The paintings date from around 1460. (2) The Flagella- 
tion is of exceptional beauty and historical importance. Mr. Meiss be- 
lieves that the panel is pervaded strongly by Sienese influence and prob- 
ably was done either in Siena or by a painter who had been exposed both 
to late classical art and contemporary art in Siena. 

Washington and Lee University has recently opened a loan exhibit of 
paintings from the New York Metropolitan Museum. Many of these 
will remain at Lexington (Va.) on a semi-permanent basis. Among the 
artists represented are Ambrosius Benson, Lucas Cranach the Elder, 
Carlo Crivelli, Pieter Buys, Fra Filippo Lippi, Pesellino, Borgognone, 
Bugiardini, Pieter Brueghel the Younger. (Contributed by L. R. Crim- 
inale ) 

Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte (cf. RN I, 68-69). Vol. XII 
(1949), edited by Hans Gall and Grete Kiihn, has been received. The 
publisher is listed as Deutscher Kunstverlag, Munich and Berlin. This 
is the first issue to appear since Vol. XI, nos. 1-2 (1943-1944). The 
present volume, of 168 pages, contains the following articles: Fritz Zink, 
‘Diirers Weiherhauschen in Niirnberg—St. Johannis,’ (with 4 ill.); 
Theodor Miller, “Zum Spatwerk Hans Leinbergers’ (with 3 ill.). Also 
the following reviews: Wolfgang Lotz: Constantino Baroni’s L?Archi- 
tettura Lombarda da Bramante al Richini. Questioni di Metodo; Ernst 
Gall: Wilhelm Fraenger’s Hieronymus Bosch (cf. also RN III, 17). 
A very full bibliography is offered on pp. 140-168. 


Since the foregoing was noted Vol. XIII (1950), 192 pages, has 
also been received. The bibliography again comprises 29 pages. Among 
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the articles and reviews are: Georg Weise, ‘Stilphasen der architektonis- 
chen Entwicklung im Bereich der deutschen Sondergotik;’ Heinz Stafski, 
‘Komponenten spitgotischer Stadtekunst, insbesondere Niirnbergs, zur 
Direrzeit;’ Erwin Poeschel, ‘Zur Deutung von Griinewalds Weih- 
nachtsbild,’ (with 1 ill.); L. Fischel, ‘Werk und Name des “Meisters 
von 1445”,’ (with 19 ill.); Theodor Miiller, ‘Ergebnisse neuer For- 
schungen zur Kunstgeschichte Tirols,’ (with 1 ill.). Julius Baum: H. A. 
Schmid’s Hans Holbein der Jiingere; Hans Mohle: Kurt Martin’s Shiz- 
zenbuch des Hans Baldung Grien; Hans Kauffmann: Wolfgang 
Schéne’s Dieric Bouts; Wilhelm Boeck: R. Langton Douglas’ Piero di 
Cosimo and G. M. Richter’s Andrea dal Castagno; Ludwig Schudt: 
Luitpold Dussler’s Sebastiano del Piombo; Ernst Gall: Hans Wentzel’s 
Die Liineburger Ratsstube von Albert von Soest. 

For recent research regarding the role of Burgundian art in the fif- 
teenth century, cf. the section on Music of this issue, s.v. Besseler. For 
recent and forthcoming publications of George Kubler and Horst W. 
Janson, cf. the section on Conferences of this issue, s.v. New York Ren- 
aissance Club. For a projected symposium on Leonardo as a scientist, cf. 
also the section on Conferences, s.v. New England Renaissance Con- 
ference, Spring 1952. 


Notes on Phonograph Recordings 


John Dowland, Fifteen Songs, Du Bose Robertson, tenor, Suzanne 
Bloch, lute. Allegro Records New York, LP96. 

Contemporary composers and listeners, accustomed to vast and many 
colored sonorities, do not consider the plucked string instruments to be 
effective media for the performance of serious music. In the Renaissance 
the situation was otherwise and John Dowland was voicing an opinion 
generally held by musicians when he wrote of *.. . the most musicall 
instrument, the Lute. . . . ’ The lute was considered to be an effective 
solo instrument and also the most appropriate one with which to accom- 
pany a solo voice. 

John Dowland is both the greatest and the best known of the lutenist 
song writers. The form of the solo song was admirably suited to his 
talents as a composer, as a virtuoso on the lute and as a fine singer. Yet in 
spite of his fame Dowland’s music is still relatively unfamiliar in contrast 
to the poems which he set, for the latter are found in a number of 
anthologies of 16th and 17th century English poetry. This unfamiliarity 
of the music is all the more striking since almost thirty years have elapsed 
since Dr. Fellowes transcribed and edited all of Dowland’s songs. It is 
due in part to the fact that even an adequate performance on the lute 
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demands a technique which few musicians have the time, patience and 
courage to achieve. It is not difficult to find groups who can sing madni- 
gals but the number of expert lutenists in the world can probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Miss Bloch is one of this number and 
students of the Renaissance must be grateful to her for her efforts in 
behalf of the instrument. 

It would be difficult to choose the fifteen best out of the eighty some 
songs which Dowland wrote. Those which Mr. Robertson and Miss 
Bloch have included on this recording are a fairly representative cross 
section of his work. Eight are taken from the First Book of Airs (Nos. 
iv, v, ix, xiii, xvii, and xix), two are from the Second Book (Nos. ii and 


iii) and five are from the Third Book (Nos. v, vii, viii, ix, xii) the num- ~ 


bers referring to songs in the several books, not to the sequence on the 
record. The Fourth Book is, unfortunately, not represented. These songs 
range from the familiar Come Again, Sweet Love to the somber and 
magnificently conceived Sorrow Stay. This latter, together with Come 
Away Sweet Love and Wilt Thou Unkind Thus Reave Me are perhaps 
the best performed of the series. 

The performance is satisfactory and quite authentic. Tempos are oc- 
casionally a little fast for the best expression of the text and for the 
clarity of the frequently complex lute writing. At times Mr. Robertson’s 
voice and style of singing do not seem altogether suited to the music. 
Technically the recording leaves something to be desired. Lute and voice 
are not always well balanced and there are problems of recording the 
lute which have not been solved. The texts which are printed on the 
cover contain some errors such as the scrambling of the verses in Now, 
O Now I Needs Must Part. Nevertheless this is an enjoyable and very 
useful addition to the all too few recordings of Renaissance music. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Stephen D. Tuttle 


Notes on Publications 


Roland H. Bainton. Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. New York 
and Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Pp. 422. 
$4.75. 

Ernest G. Schwiebert. Luther and His Times: The Reformation from a 
New Perspective. Saint Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 
Pp. xxii, 892. $10.00. 

These biographies of Luther, which I have reviewed in greater detail 
respectively in Church History, XX (March, 1951), and Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, XLII (probably summer, 1951), are both 
products of many years of study of the wealth of materials concerned 
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with Luther and the beginnings of the Reformation. Both are sympa- 
thetic, scholarly treatments which recognize the shortcomings of Luther 
but do not let these obscure his greatness, are presented in a lively style, 
are provided with excellent illustrations and helpful bibliographies, and 
are handsomely printed by painstaking publishers. But there the simi- 
larities end, for they are essentially supplementary biographies. 

The “new perspective” to which Professor Schwiebert refers in the 
title of his book consists of viewing the Reformation primarily as an 
intellectual movement, complicated, to be sure, by many other forces. 
The center of this dynamic movement is Wittenberg and the leader is 
Luther. For this reason the author devotes much space to a detailed de- 
scription of the university, its environment, the professors, and the stu- 
dents and shows how this typically scholastic institution became a center 
of biblical humanism and the new theology. More than 16,000 students, 
he points out, were enrolled there from 1520 to 1560, many of whom 
became devoted Lutherans. New is the portrayal of Luther as a “com- 
mander-in-chief” of an army of more than 20,000 preachers, teachers, 
laymen, and students who spread the gospel throughout Germany and 
much of Europe. 

Another unique feature of this volume is the fact that the author takes 
the reader into his study, as it were, by pointing out the differences of 
opinion among scholars, showing upon what evidence these rest, and 
giving the reasons for his own interpretations. The result is a highly 
objective account which destroys many legends and presents Luther as 
an exegete rather than a systematic theologian, a scholar who was willing 
to seek a basis of agreement with others rather than the dogmatic re- 
former portrayed by his orthodox followers in the late sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. Unfortunately, Professor Schwiebert devotes rela- 
tively little attention to the Luther after 1530. 

Finally, this biography excels in its wealth of illustrative materials. 
More than sixty maps, charts, reconstructions, and contemporary wood- 
cuts are interspersed at appropriate places in the text, while at the center 
of the book there is an album of more than sixty well selected reproduc- 
tions in half tone. 

Professor Bainton’s biography has the distinction of being the Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Award winner for 1950. Its title, Here I Stand, indi- 
cates the author’s primary concern with Luther’s innermost religious 
thought and temperament as well as the courage with which he faced the 
almost insuperable obstacles to the development of his evangelical theol- 
ogy and church. Although the author’s familiarity with all the compli- 
cated forces of the day is apparent throughout the book, he adheres rigidly 
to his primary concern, convinced that all political, economic, and social 
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interests were peripheral to Luther’s overwhelming religious interests. 

The author’s poetic and artistic skill is evinced in the architectonic fea- 
tures of his book, in which one is taken from one crisis to another in 
dramatic fashion, yet catches glimpses of idyllic family life and other 
human touches; the literary style with its beauty of expression and the 
successful blending of his translations of quotations with the rest of the 
text; and the approximately one hundred illustrations, many of which 
are his own sketches of contemporary drawings, woodcuts, and engrav- 
ings. He proves that a serious, scholarly work can also be exciting and 
attractive. 

Among the most helpful contributions to our understanding of Luther- 
is Professor Bainton’s penetrating analysis of the reformer’s Anfechtun- 
gen, those attacks of despair which occurred throughout his life, during 
which he was particularly aware of his unworthiness as compared with 
God’s majesty and the conquest of which provided him and his followers 
with a saving religious technique, the practical side of his new evangelical 
theology. The Luther who emerges from these pages is a great historical 
figure, a “wrestler with God” who left his imprint not only upon the 
German people, but upon Protestantism as a whole, and shocked Catholi- 
cism into carrying out its own belated reform program. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY Harold J. Grimm 


“majestic in scope . . . monumental in size . . . a major accom- 
plishment in historical writing,” says Orville Prescott in The 
New York Times about 


The England 
of Elizabeth 


by A. L. ROWSE 


This comprehensive study by a leading English historian portrays 
the small society — tough vigorous, pulsating with energy — whose 
achievements made the Elizabethan Age one of the most remarkable 
of all times. It traces the great theme of the Reformation — at first 
destructive and darkening, then increasingly productive — and the 
impact of the rising gentry class on the social structure, government, 
law, and education. The first of two volumes, it shows what the 
Elizabethan Age was; a second will picture what it did. $6.50 


MACMILLAN 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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